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Education for All the People 


The week of November 11-17 is designated as American Education Week. The National Education 
Association has outlined a program of observance. It is an auspicious moment to examine educational 
aims for the postwar years—in particular, to review the Harvard Report. 


This is the twenty-fifth anniversary of American Educa- 
tion Week. The general theme is “lducation to Promote 
the General Welfare.” For Sunday, November 11, the 
topic is “Emphasizing Spiritual Values.” The churches 
will be observing World Order Sunday on that day, a 
theme with which the suggested educational slogan is 
surely harmonious. The Monday topic, “Finishing the 
War’, is now happily outmoded. The other daily topics 
are—“Securing the Peace”; “Improving Economic Well- 
being”; “Strengthening Home Life”; “Developing Good 
Citizens” ; “Building Sound Health”. 

The NEA believes that in all designing of America’s 
future “educational planning should occupy a central role.” 
It calls attention to the useful material on education now 
being issued by lay groups. The American Legion and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers join in 
sponsoring American Education Week. It should be 
noted, too, that labor groups evidence to a marked degree 
a sense of identity of interest with the educational pro- 
fession. As the conception of “general education” increas- 
ingly grips the public mind, the schools inevitably come 
more and more into the stream of the common life. 

The churches are appealed to along with other organ- 
izations to join in the observance of the week. It is 
noted that in the past churches have invited teachers to 
attend services in a body. Sometimes high school pupils 
have attended church in groups. It is suggested also that 
school officials be invited to appear on various types of 
church programs to discuss the part played by the schools 
in character education and the relation between religious 
and public education. 


Program of the AEF 


No, those letters in the caption do not mean .\merican 
Expeditionary Force, but American Education Fellowship 
—successor to the Progressive Education Association, and 
continuing the magazine Progressive Education (289 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.). Its current objec- 
tives include some of the most absorbing concerns of 
religious groups—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. The 
Fellowship lists them as follows: 


Federal aid to public education as expressed in the 
Hill-Thomas-Ramspeck Bill. 
Education of all youth to the extent of their capacities 
and needs at social expense. 
The continuance and extension of such programs as 


lunch programs, child care centers and recreational 
programs at federal, state and local expense, such 
funds to be administered through local control. 


The promotion and extension of comprehensive pro- 
grams for intercultural cooperation and international 
understanding and enactment of legislation for a per- 
manent FEPC. 

The establishment of community clinics on guidance, 
the extension of recreational facilities and the inclu- 
sion of work experience as a part of formal educa- 
tion. 


All programs designed to raise the dignity and attrac- 
tiveness of the teaching profession through improved 
professional standards, better salaries for teachers and 
the extension of tenure. 


A broad program of education for the returning 
veteran at the level of his social maturity and without 
regard to the number of academic credits he may be 
able to present. 

Added to these is one negative item: “Opposing Peace- 
time Military Conscription.” 

The Federal Aid bill H.R. 1296 and S. 181 has been dis- 
cussed in this Service, (April 28, 1945). At this moment 
the deadlock continues. The rival bill, S. 717, is opposed 
by many—apparently most—educational leaders on the 
ground that it would make possible the use of federal 
tunds for non-public schools, although not for the salaries 
of teachers in such schools. The issue here is involved. 
The chief point of contention concerns, of course, the 
parochial school. Although there is no uniform policy 
prevailing in this country with reference to the relation 
between religion and public education—which is natural 
in view of our emphasis on state and local control—there 
is very wide support of the principle that public money 
should not be used for the support of non-public schools. 
At the same time, the Oregon case has established the 
principle that parents have every right to send their 
children to non-public schools and hence there is no 
ground in public policy for putting a premium on public 
school, as opposed to non-public school, attendance. To 
many it seems that the use of public funds for transporta- 
tion or school lunches should be considered as social 
services for which all school children are eligible. There 
is also a growing concern over the effects of complete 
secularization of education which puts general educa- 
tion and religious education into separate compartments. 
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The Vellowship's call for a permanent FEPC pays 
attention to the stake which education has in intercul- 
tural cooperation and good will. However, American edu- 
cation continues to draw the color line more or less 
sharply, and absolutely in the South, If “FIEPC” should 
be made to stand for “Fair Educational Practices Com- 
mittee’ some explosive questions would be raised about 
the disparity between provision for education of colored 
children and for white children, 

The NEA has recently pointed out that the national 
average for teachers’ salaries in 1942-3 was only $1,550 
and for rural teachers only $969. Five out of every 
hundred teachers in America, 44,000 in all, received less 
than S600, $11.50 per week, during 1943-4. Making all 
due allowance for the call to patriotic service, the 200,000 
teachers who have left the profession since the war began 
must include very large numbers who were driven out 
because they had not living salaries. Such conditions are 
obviously incompatible with our expectations from public 
education. To quote the NEA again: 

“Intelligence guided by concern for the common good 
is the supreme need today. A high level of universal 
education is indispensable to the solution by this country, 
or any other, of such basic problems as good citizenship, 
full employment, and relations between minority groups. 
Everyone agrees to this but our nation as a whole is not 
doing enough about it. 

“The skeptic who doubts this has only to turn to the 
United States Census of 1940 which revealed that of the 
adults twenty-five years of age or over, 3 million had 
never gone to school at all; 13% had not completed the 
fourth grade ; 56% had only an eighth-grade education or 
less; 75% had not completed high school. — Selective 
Service revealed 350,000 young men of draft age who 
could not write their own names.” ? 

As for compulsory military training—the President 
resents the use of the word “conscription” by critics of 
the plan—the invention of the atomic bomb has been 
regarded as checking the movement for its adoption. The 
weight of educational opinion continues to be against it. 
The President's appeal to the nation, linking the bomb 
with general preparedness, seems to have been taken both 
here and abroad as suggesting its offensive use. This 
impression the Navy Day speech has apparently in some 
measure dispelled. 


The Coming London Conference 


-A\ momentous meeting opens this week in London, 
where representatives of the United Nations are assem- 
bling to draft the constitution of the proposed Educational 
and Cultural Organization of the United Nations. A 
preliminary draft has long been under discussion. Our 
State Department has held informal hearings on it in a 
number of cities in order to get a variety of competent 
opinion. The purposes of the Organization are defined 
in Article I: 

“(1) To develop and maintain mutual understanding 
and appreciation of the life and culture, the arts, the 
humanities and the sciences of the peoples of the world, 
as a basis for effective international organization and 
world peace. 


(2) To cooperate in extending and in making available 
to all peoples for the service of common human needs the 
world’s full body of knowledge and culture, and in assur- 
ing its contribution to the economic stability, political 
security, and general well-being of the peoples of the 
world.” 


The Public and Education, Oct. 20, 1945, Washington, D. C., a 
new publication of the National Education Association. 


Member states of the UNO acquire automatically the 
right of membership; others may be admitted by a two- 
thirds vote of the Conference, which is the policy-making 
body of the Organization. There are also an Executive 
Board and a Secretariat. 

Discussion centers largely upon the way in which the 
national delegations shall be chosen. Shall they be 
appointed by the respective governments entirely on their 
own motion or named in the first instance by national 
commissions (or cooperating bodies) ? There are also dif- 
ferent views as to the constitution of such national bodies, 
Several alternatives are offered in the Draft Constitution 
at both points. There has also been an effort on the part 
of scientists to have the word science included in the 
name of the Organization. The word cultural is inclusive 
as the anthropologists use it, but limited as the average 
person understands it. 

The Organization is to be related to the UNO through 
the Economic and Social Council. High hopes are enter- 
tained by many that through these extra-political or semi- 
political agencies an offset may be found to the seemingly 
inevitable concentration of political power. On the other 
hand, there are those who see all such cultural activities 
becoming vitiated by governments which will implement 
the growing nationalisms all over the world. Russia is 
apparently not to be represented at London. 


General Education—The Harvard Report 


\ noteworthy document is the report submitted by a 
committee of the Harvard faculty to President Conant, 
alter two years’ work, now published under the title 
General Education in a Free Society2 Probably no 
study comparable to this, in terms of breadth of inquiry 
and consultation, has been made in this country of the 
nature and scope of liberal education. The term “general 
education” is relatively new usage to define “education 
for an informed responsible life in our society.” It con- 
cerns chiefly “the question of common standards and com- 
mon purposes.” 

The issue has been thrust upon the American people by 
the increase of “specialism,” by the “staggering growth 
of our educational system,” and by the “ever-growing 
complexity of society itself.” Our secondary schools in- 
creased their enrollment from about 80,000 students in 
1870 to around 7,000,000 in 1940; our colleges, from 
about 60,000 to 1,500,000 in the same period, with over 
1,000,000 more enrolled in part-time, vocational and adult 
courses. Obviously, the secondary school can no longer 
be regarded as primarily “preparatory” for college. A 
profusion of courses has developed in the high schools, 
and at the college level there is confusion of aims and pur- 
poses. General education has to be “at once, as it were, 
horizontal, in the sense of uniting students of similar 
ages, and also perpendicular, in the sense of providing a 
strand that will run through both high school and college, 
uniting different ages.” Furthermore, to be democratic 
education must pursue two goals: “We understand by 
democracy the interworking of two complementary forces, 
the Jeffersonian and the Jacksonian, the one valuing oppor- 
tunity as the nurse of excellence, the other as the guard of 
equity.” Scope must be given to ability, while the general 
level is raised. 

The loss by the college of “what theoretical unity it had” 
has given rise to attempts at alternative solutions: (1) the 
sectarian, which is “out of the question in publicly sup- 
ported colleges and is practically, if not legally, impossible 
in most others”; (2) the appeal to tradition in “great 
writings,” at the expense of the “spirit of innovation”; 


2 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1945. $2.50. 
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(3) revelling in the contemporary, which involves a rather 
“naive” disregard of social heritage; (4) the pragmatist’s 
attempt to find a “saving unity” in science and the scientific 
method. The authors ask if it is pragmatic enough. 
“That is, there is always a tendency in this type of thought 
to omit as irrelevant the whole realm of belief and com- 
mitment by which, to all appearances, much of human 
activity seems in fact swayed.” The Report is an effort to 
doa maximum of justice to what is authentic in the various 
schools of thought and practice. 

The common ground is found in the “sense of heritage.” 
The authors find “a close similarity between religious 
education and education in the great classic books.” In 
some sense, “education in the great books can be looked 
at as a secular continuation of the spirit of Protestantism.” 
In other words, the neo-classical movement in education, 
like religious education, attempts to put students in posses- 
sion of a heritage. This emphasis on heritage is found to 
be inescapable. “Certainly no fruitful way of stating the 
belief in the dignity and mutual obligation of man can 
present it as other than, at one and the same time, effective 
in the present, emerging from the past, and partaking of 
the nature not of fact but of faith.” Society rests on com- 
mon beliefs and “a major task of education is to perpetuate 
them.” 


Mathematics and the natural sciences stand in con- 
trast to the humanities, since there is a difierence be- 
tween the methods of science and insights into values. 
Yet the latter cannot be arbitrarily proclaimed, nor can 
character be isolated from “effective thinking.” — Intelli- 
gence does not “exhaust the total potentialities of human 
nature.” The authors dispute the classical doctrine that 
“reason is a self-sufficient end.” Yet they do offer a 
broad definition of intelligence as “that leaven of aware- 
ness and reflection which, operating upon the native 
powers of men, raises them from the animal level and 
makes them truly human.” 


“Liberalism in education” has to be distinguished from 
“education in liberalism.” The one rests on individualist 
doctrine implying freedom of choice of courses; the other 
is quite different, implying an education which has its 
own pattern, “the pattern associated with the liberal out- 
look.” “In this view, there are truths which none can be 
free to ignore, if one is to have that wisdom through 
which life can become useful.” Such education does not 
permit experimenting with ideals but it does involve the 
acqttisition of new experience in the application of values. 
Certain abilities should be developed by general educa- 
tion: “to think effectively, to communicate thought, to 
make revelant judgments, to-discriminate among values.” 
These cannot be developed in isolation from each other 
yet they need severally to be made the focus of attention 
in analyzing the educative process. 


While the Harvard Report is far from a reassertion of 
the views held by spokesmen of what has come to be 
known as the Hutchins’ view of education, it neverthe- 
less finds something authentic in the insistence that educa- 
tion is in some sense everywhere the same. 


Freedom needs, therefore, to be defined. It is not “per- 
mission to flout the truth but to regulate your life in 
knowledge of it.” It is noted that there is a religious 
parallel to this conception, expressed in such phrases as 
“in Whose service is perfect freedom.” However, 
authoritarians are mistaken in deriving from this concep- 
tion a “completely prescribed education.” The truth is 
never wholly known and human fallibility is such as to 
deny any group of persons the right to “prescribe rigor- 
ously the form of education.” 
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The conception of general, liberal education here devel- 
oped seems to offer a via media between unrelieved clas- 
sicism and an undirected experimentalism. The adven- 
turous spirit is not to be stifled in the application of the 
principle. In the field of the social studies for example, 
the authors recognize that while the role of the teacher 
is not “stump oratory,” this fact “must not be allowed to 
become an excuse for strangling the freedom to investigate 
and to discuss controversial issues.” 

There are carefully worked out, detailed proposals con- 
cerning the various areas of general education in the 
secondary schools in which attention is given to the 
development of basic skills. The roles of mathematics 
and the sciences are discussed at some length. It is also 
pointed out that there are non-rational factors which are 
basic in human nature; these are dangerous, but sources 
of strength when rationally guided. Innate drives are 
in themselves “neutral.” They have to be “moralized” 
and subjected to considerations of duty. “The complete 
man must be a good man.” 


The latter part of the book is devoted chiefly to outlin- 
ing a plan for general education in Harvard College. As 
background the status of general education at the college 
level is briefly reviewed. Five major existing approaches 
are noted: “(1) distribution requirements, (2) compre- 
hensive survey courses, (3) functional courses, (4) the 
great-books curriculum, and (5) individual guidance.” 
Each approach has some experimental value but no satis- 
factory plan has been worked out. Harvard College has 
developed fine opportunities for specialization but “it is 
weak indeed in the opportunities it provides for the devel- 
opment of a common body of information and ideas which 
would be in some measure the possession of all students.” 
It is not proposed to abandon the present plan of concen- 
tration in particular areas for the authors know of “no 
other device which provides quite the same educational 
values, no other which gives, at least to the more serious 
student, a comparable feeling of satisfaction in exchange 
for good and honest work.” General education is not to 
be placed in competition with special education. Indeed, 
it should provide a basis for choosing a specialty and a 
“milieu” in which its potentialities may be developed. 

It is proposed that of the sixteen courses required for 
the bachelor’s degree six shall be in general education, 
and of these at least one each in the humanities, the 
sciences, and the social sciences. The authors suggest 
that a required course in the humanities might be called 
“Great Texts of Literature.” The course would not fall 
into the historical error of humanism by becoming pre- 
occupied with philology, history of the language, and the 
like. Its aim would be “the fullest understanding of the 
work read rather than of men or periods represented, 
craftsmanship evinced, historic or literary development 
shown, or anything else.” Intensive study of a few books 
is considered better than very extensive reading. A good 
selection “might include Homer, one or two of the Greek 
tragedies, Plato, the Bible, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tolstoy.” 

In philosophy the preoccupation would be with “the 
questions raised by the great philosophers, questions which 
haunt any reflective mind, young or old.” In the social 
sciences it is proposed that all students take a course 
whose title might be “Western Thought and _Institu- 
tions.” Here preoccupation with the heritage is central 
but the authors disapprove any attempt “to convince stu- 
dents of the eternal perfection of existing ideas and insti- 
tutions.” An interesting comment is that Plato and 
Aristotle probably afford a better basis than any other 
books for “raising certain of the persistent problems of 
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organized life in society.” Focal points of attention would 
be the institutions of representative government; the 
impact of the Reformation upon society, government, 
religion and philosophy ; the development of religious toler- 
ation; the natural-rights philosophy; the ascendancy 
of reason: the growth of humanitarianism; the rise of 
laissez-faire philosophy ; the technological revolution ; the 
growth of populations, and the increase in social and 
economic legislation. It is suggested that materials appro- 
priate to such a course will be found in Aquinas, Machia- 
velli, Luther, Bodin, Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Adam Smith, Bentham, and Mill. 


The Dire Need for UNRRA Appropriations * 


“Practically every penny” that UNRRA has actually 
received to date, or about $1,300,000,000, “has been either 
spent or committed on orders for relief goods and services,” 
said Herbert H. Lehman, Director of the UNRR.A, on Oc- 
tober 19. Congress has authorized an appropriation of 
$1,350,000,000 for UNRRA but, as we go to press, $550,- 
000,000 of that amount had not yet been voted. This 
is almost three-quarters of the total amount still owed by 
the contributing governments, Andrew Cairns, director 
of food for UNRRA, told the Quebec meeting of the 
Agriculture and Food Organization on October 25. Each 
country which is contributing to the fund was originally 
asked for one per cent of the national income in 1943. 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have 
already paid in full; Brazil has contributed more than was 
requested. The UNRRA Council will soon request the 
different countries to give an additional one per cent of 
income; that is, another $1,350,000,000 for the United 
States. 


The United States alone spent between two and three 
billion dollars for relief after World War I, Mr. Lehman 
pointed out. But the total amount allocated for UNRRA 
“by all nations to date is less than two billion, in cash and 
supplies.” 


“In Europe alone,” he said, “180 million people are on 
the borderline of starvation. . . . It’s a race against time, 
to save hundreds of thousands from starvation and plague.” 
If the supplies are not forthcoming there will be “starva- 
tion and suffering worse than anything that happened 
during the war,” said William L. Clayton, U. S. Delegate 
to the UNRRA Council in the same broadcast. “There 
is no other means of getting food to the people who have 
to get through this winter, and seeds, fertilizer and agri- 
cultural equipment so they can start producing their own 
food again next year. And they must have medical 
supplies to ward off typhus, cholera and other dis- 
eases. UNRRA is their only hope.” Mr. Lehman 
pointed out that until recently the United States was 
spending two billion dollars a week to win the war. 
The UNRRA contribution is “less than one week of such 
expenditure to win the peace.” The next three months 
will be the critical period. 


Today UNRRA is operating in Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Albania and China. Other 
liberated countries in Asia will be receiving help very soon 
—if the funds are available. The Western European 
countries have sufficient foreign exchange or credit to 
finance the supplies they need. Assistance is also to be 
given to the White Russian and Ukrainian Republics of 
the U.S.S.R. which were overrun by the Germans. 


* See INFORMATION SERVICE for September 29 and May 18, 1945, 
for other articles on European relief. 
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The New York Herald Tribune said editorially on 
October 17: “are not we in this country far too concerned 
over domestic comfort in the face of the stark threat of 
famine abroad?” It asked, dare Congress “delay when 
the immediate problem of hunger makes all other settle. 
ments futile for so many? . . . We in America can insist 
that our statesmen apply themselves at once to acquitting 
this nation’s responsibility for relieving hunger . . . even 
if we have short rations.” 

On October 26 the press reported that ration points for 
butter would be reduced a third on October 28 and that 
large quantities of butter had been released by govern. 
ment agencies. Fats and oils are scarce all over the world, 

A “free press rider’ to the UNRRA appropriation bill 
has been introduced to require the admission of American 
press correspondents into recipient countries to report 
UNRRA operations. This was defeated in committee but 
will be pressed in the House debate. The New York Times 
commented editorially on October 18 that ‘action to meet 
hunger and pestilence cannot wait.” While we can “quite 
properly insist on freedom of access to news for our own 
purposes,” the UNRRA appropriation is not the place 
to do it. 

On October 30 the House Appropriations Committee 
recommended legislation to make available the $550.000,- 
000 already authorized. Four amendments were added to 
the bill: that supplies purchased from these funds may not 
be sent to Europe after December 31, 1946, or to China 
after March 31, 1947; that United States agricultural sur- 
pluses be used by UNRRA “in so far as possible” ; that 
no funds could be used after December 31, 1945, unless 
UNRRA certifies to the President that all trade and barter 
agreements between recipient countries have been made 
available, and that funds would be shut off unless UNRRA 
personnel is given “‘all necessary facilities, credentials, 
documents and safe conduct” to carry out the work. 

The Christian World (London) for September 20 re- 
ports that on September 13 a deputation of representatives 
of the Church of England, the Free Churches, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Church of Scotland, asked Prime 
Minister Attlee what Great Britain could do for the refugees 
“pouring into Germany” from the Sudetenland and 
Poland. Mr. Attlee’s response was that “the Churches 
could at least move public opinion so that there should be 
no impatient demand for larger rations at home while this 
tragic state of affairs prevails in Germany.” The Christian, 
HVorld commented editorially that “the British people can 
help the government to solve this terrible problem by 
cheerfully sacrificing their hopes of an early return to 
peacetime comforts... .” 

Five international: agencies concerned with European 
reliei—The World Council of Churches, the International 
Committee. of the Red Cross, the World Jewish Congress, 
the Save the Children International Union, and Catholic 
Charities—appealed on October 19 for help from Amer- 
ica. They pledged themselves “to work together in meet- 
ing needs without regard to nationality, race or creed.” 

In this country the Church Committee for Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction is urging individuals and groups 
to express to Congress their concern that the new amount 
requested by UNRRA be authorized. Such communica- 
tions should be addressed to Chairman Tom Connally, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to Chairman Sol 
Bloom, Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, of course, to the writers’ own Senators 
and Congressmen. 

The United Council of Church Women, the National 
League of Women Voters, and other women’s organiza- 
tions are urging Congress to act. 
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